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Tue subject of supervision is, confessedly, one of great importance, 
and one that is intimately connected with the suceessful operation of our 
common schools, under whatever plan they may be organized. It is a 
well established principle, one that is incorporated into every department 
of society, that the success of any system depends very much upon the 
nature of the supervision employed. Inefficient or incompetent super- 
vision may render abortive any organization however admirably perfected, 
while vigilant oversight will often be crowned with success, though parts 
of the system may be sadly defective. 

It is equally true that successful supervision depends very much upon 
its adaptation to the nature and character of the subjects which pass 
under its review. It must be appropriate; it must be competent. It 
must extend over the whole field assigned to it. It must not be confined 
to a superfical survey, looking only at the more prominent characteristics, 
but, especially, in a system so extensive and complicated as that of our 
common schools, it should fully comprehend every movement. It should 
be able to watch, with the keenest perception, the minutest operations 
of the remote parts, and send a guiding force through every department 
and along every channel of the entire organization. 

Our present plan of school supervision embraces the State Superin- 
tendent, located at the seat of government, as the head and source of 
vitality to the system, and the different Town Superintendents, scattered 
over the entire State, and located in near proximity to the public schools. 
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It will require no argument to convince those who have been connected 
with, and who have borne the responsibilities of supervision, that the 
more intimate and constant the relations between those officers the more 
successful will be their labors. Not more important is it to vigorous life, 
that the connection between the different parts of the human body be 
complete and uninterrupted, than that there be a free and rapid commu- 
nication between all of those who attempt to discharge the important 
duties of school supervision. The impulses which emanate from the 
head must be transmitted unimpared to the extremities, and reflex influ- 
ences, must return with equal facility from the remotest parts. 

One great defect in our present system, evidently, is that the extremes 
are too remote for the means of communication established; that, how- 
ever vigorous may be the life-giving impulses which emanate from the 
State Superintendent, as the great center and head of the whole, the 
pulsations become almost imperceptible before they reach the remote ex- 
tremities. We say, without implying any disrespect to any incumbent of 
that office, that, in many parts of the State, the impulses are as feeble as 
the signals of the Atlantic cable. 

Two propositions have been presented at different times to remedy the 
defect under consideration. One is, to bring the extremes of the system 
into closer proximity by abolishing the office of Town Superintendent, 
and substituting that of County or Assembly District. This plan is 
adopted in the State of New York. The other proposition is, to create 
an intermediate office, which shall form the medium of a more perfect 
communication between the extremes. We propose briefly to examine 
the comparative merits of each plan. 

It must be apparent, from a moment’s reflection, that no supervision 
can be effective in any system unless it embraces frequent actual inspec- 
tion. Especially is this true of our common schools. Those charged 
with the duties of supervision must often come into immediate contact 
with the subjects of their charge. They must, also, be accessible, at all 
times, by the teacher and patrons of the school. They must be able, 
from intimate acquaintance, to give counsel adapted to the circumstances 
presented. The success of the whole system of supervision, in our opin- 
ion, depends upon the faithful discharge of the duties here assigned. ‘T'o 
this field all efforts for improvement must be directed, and upon this point 
all supervision concentrates. All plans and suggestions emanating from 
the State Superintendent must be borne along to these remote parts, to 
be there applied by competent officers, coonerating with the District 
Board and patrons of the school. 

The removal of this influence from the immediate contact with our 
schools, and substituting a more remote, occasional, and interrupted 
agency in the form of an Assembly District Superintendency, cannot but 
weaken its power and impair its vitality. The advantages gained under 
the latter system of uniformity in plans and methods, of concert of action, 
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are more than counter-balanced by the loss of interest arising from the 
absence of the frequent visits of a warm hearted and efficient town oflicer. 
No system of semi-annual visitatien can meet the demands of the schocl 
districts, even though made at stated periods by competent officers. 
Every school assumes an increasing interest at every stage of its progress, 
and none have, as yet, arrived at a condition to dispense with frequent 
inspection and wholesome supervision. 

Nor are the advantages which are claimed in favor of the Assembly 
District plan necessarily limited to it. On the contrary, concert of action 
and uniformity of qualifications for teachers may be established under 
the town system, when brought into active communication. Each town 
is not an isolated commonwealth, confined to its own resources, and shut 
out from all knowledge of the world’s advancement. The cords of sym- 
pathy and feeling run out in every direction, along which the activities of 
thought flash in rapid succession, while the winged messengers of the 
press drop precious truth upon almost every threshold. Teachers’ In- 
stitutes and County Associations are, also, rapidly pushing the reform in 
this direction, while, at the same time, better talent is being called into 
the field of supervision. 

It is objected that incompetent men are often selected to fill the town 
office, and that inefficiency is often the necessary result of inability, This 
is, no doubt, true in many instances, but the other method is, by no means, 
free from the same objection. Party influences and political preferences 
always control the higher offices, and men often find their way to posi- 
tions they are unqualified to occupy. The more extensive the field of 
labor, the greater the evils which follow the indifferent discharge of the 
duties involved. Weknow, from observation, that some counties in New 
York have suffered materially in this respect under the change of their 
system of school supervision. 

We do, therefore, most earnestly protest against the abolition of the 
office of ‘Town Superintendent. We believe that means may be put in 
operation which shall remove the objections heretofore urged against the 
office, and which shall secure an efficiency that shall bear upon every 
school district in the State. One important means to this end, is, to im- 
pose additional duties upon the office, and make the incumbent more 
directly responsible for the faithful discharge of those duties. Let him 
be required to make a full and accurate report of the condition of each 
school in his town, accompanied with such suggestions and remarks as he 
deems proper for the improvement of the schools. Let his report be read 
in open town meeting, at the expiration of his term of office, and let one 
copy of the same be filed with the clerk of the town, and another trans- 
mitted to the State Superintendent, an abstract of which shall be embod- 
ied in his annual report. This plan has been adopted in Massachusetts 
during the last twenty years, and, perhaps no other influence has been 
equal in advancing the schools of that State to their present high position. 
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The Secretary of the Board of Education, in his last annual report, 
thus states the benefits of this requirement: ‘‘The people now usually 
elect well qualified men, and it is believed that the extracts from the local 
reports, published annually by the Board of Education, constitute the best 
series of papers in the language upon the various topics that have from 
time to time been considered. By the publication of these abstracts, the 
committees, and, indeed, the people generally, are made acquainted with 
everything that has been done, or is at any time doing, in the Common- 
wealth. Improvements that would otherwise remain local, are made uni- 
versal; information in regard to general errors is easily communicated, 
and the errors themselves are speedily removed, while the system is, in 
all respects, rendered homogeneous and efficient.” 

The plan of establishing an intermediate officer as a connecting link 
between the State and the Town Superintendent has been frequently 
discussed, and warm advocates of the measure have not been wanting at 
any stage of the discussion. Upon the naked question of utility, there 
seems to be but little difference of opinion, for experience has demonstrated 
‘the superior efficiency of that mode of supervision. But, unfortunately, 
there are other questions introduced in the discussion. The inquiry is 
mot simply, which is the best plan proposed, but what will it cost? In 
these times of repudiation and bankruptcy, of fraud and peculation in 
high places, when the burdens of taxation have become almost as onerous 
as the tasks of Israelitish bondage, the question to be met before the 
people is, what system of supervision will answer the demands of our 
public schools with the least expenditure of money. We admit this is 
not the question of an enlightened and liberal policy. But here, as every 
where else, the cry of retrenchment is clamorous against the means for 
intellectual and moral culture, while sensual appetites. and physical lux- 
uries demand the freeest gratification. 

That some kind of an intermediate office ought to be established in our 
system of school supervision, we affirm without any degree of hesitation. 
The subjeet of appeals, and the numerous local questions which ought to 
be determined before they reach the State Superintendent, furnish reasons 
of great weight in favor of such an office. But we would not press the 
question. We must wait patiently for a more favorable public sentiment 
and watch in silence the great and mighty influences that steal along the 
footsteps of time. B. 





Tue end of all instruction is virtue; and after this must the scholar 
strive, even as he who draws the bow, must fear nothing so much as to 
miss.—T7'schudi. 
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THE TRUE ORDER OF STUDIES. 





BY PRES. HILL, ANTIOCH, OHIC. 





(Continued from the February Number.) 


Oor third great division of human science includes all that is histori- 
cal, the record of man’s doings and sayings; and we have indicated, in 
our tabular view, a rough subdivision of this group of sciences into four 
smaller groups. ‘The first of these smaller groups treats of man’s use of 
nature as commodity; that is, for purposes of agriculture, manufacture, 
or commerce. The second embraces the fine arts; the third, language,— 
the use of speech or writing to express thought. The fourth treats of 
social life, custom, andlaw. The reasons for this subdivision, and for the 
order in in which the groups are arranged, will be evident on a moment’s 
thought. The use of the world for our bodily needs is first in the 
order of time and of simplicity; and the earliest knowledge that a child 
has of the works of man, as distinguished from the works of nature, con- 
sists in knowing that man puts nature to use. It is true, however, that 
this precedence in knowledge is more logical than chronological, since 
only a few months pass over a child’s head before it uses dolls and pic- 
ures as naturally as food and clothing; showing how early the artistic use 
of nature is begun. 

The invention and use of language must certainly be subsequent to the 
use of material things; and the ability to communicate ideas by language 
must precede any attempt at social law or order. 

Without historical knowledge, a child would grow up a barbarian. The 
chief distinction of an educated man, or of a civilized nation, consists in 
a knowledge of the wisdom gained through the experience of previous 
generations. A child is, however, usually suffered to learn the history 
of manufactures, commerce, and agriculture without distinct instruction. 
Books of trade and books of commerce for children’s use have never 
enjoyed a wide popularity, although recommended by many of the best 
writers on education. The great obstacle to the teaching of any histori- 
eal branch consists in the multiplicity of details which it involves. Gen- 
eral principles are with difficulty applied to bring the numerous facts 
connected with agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, into a form 
adapted for the instruction of children. Much must be done incidentally, 
and education in this respect will therefore depend upon the family as 
much as upon the school. A very young child will be interested and ben- 
efited by being taught the simplest processes of planting and sowing, 
and of tending the growing plants. If in the city, it may be necessary 
to do this by description; if in the country, it should of course be done 
experimentally. Every one of the articles in household use should fur- 
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nish lessons concerning the mode in which the raw material is rendered 
subservient to man’s needs. The whole processes of grinding and bolting 
wheat; of fermenting and baking bread; of planting, tending, gathering, 
cleaning, carding, spinning, weaving, bleaching, dyeing or printing cot- 
ton; of tending sheep ; of shearing and cleansing wool ; of spinning, 
dyeing, and weaving yarn into the various kinds of carpeting; of tanning 
leather, and making boots and shoes; of the manufacture of glass; of 
digging and smelting ores, and working metals,—in short, of producing 
from the raw materials any of those articles of manufacture which the 
child daily sees and handles,—will furnish subjects for valuable and inter- 
esting lessons. If the parent or the school-teacher is ignorant concerning 
them, the requisite information may readily be obtained from books like 
the Penny Encyclopedia, or smaller volumes prepared expressly for the 
young. Undoubtedly the best mode of instructing a child, concerning 
any of the operations in the useful arts, is to allow him to see the process 
going on; and, whenever it is practicable, this course should be adopted. 
It is not, however, always agreeable to a manufacturer to be interrupted 
by visitors, and in some places it would be dangerous to allow children to 
pass among machinery arranged with a view to work, and not to show. 
But advantage should be taken of those places where work can be seen 
without interruption to the workmen, and especially of industrial exhibi- 
tions and mechanic’s fairs. 

Beside the enlargement of mind, the extension of the circle of ideas, 
the increase of his power of conception, which a child may gain from the 
examination of agricultural tools and labor-saving machinery, he will be 
likely to choose his occupation in life more intelligently, and with a more 
just reference to his own powers. The attraction which plays so large a 
part in the theory of the socialists cannot have fair play, and bring a 
child into his appropriate sphere of labor, if this opportunity is not fur- 
nished of determining towards what sphere he is most strongly drawn. 
A history of inventions, books containing the first rudiments of agricul- 
ture, books somewhat like Babbage’s Economy of Manufactures, but 
treating also of carpentry and ship-building, and one on commerce, ought 
to make a part of the child’s reading. No reading-books with which we 
arc acquainted give a complete view of these subjects, in a form adapted 
to school use; but we have found Miss Edgeworth’s “ Harry and Lucy” 
answer tolerably well. 

The moment that man’s bodily needs are satisfied he expresses his 
feelings in art. Music and dancing, sculpture and painting, are as natu- 
ral as eating and drinking. The child of a year old makes anything into 
a doll, and recognizes in the rudest picture the designed resemblance. At 
three years old it is frequently able to sing; occasionally much earlier 
than that. Nature thus bids us begin early the instruction of the child 
in these departments. A slate and pencil should be among the first play- 
things put into the child’s hands. Holbrook’s Outlines, or similar sim- 
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ple copies for imitatiou, may be among the earliest lessons; but it is of 
the greatest importance that the child should at once begin also to draw 
from natural objects. A fresh green leaf, or a simple flower, may be drawn 
by a very young child, as easily from the living specimen as from a printed 
wood-cut, and will stimulate his powers of observation and conception to 
vastly higher activity; giving him thereby not only wore pleasure, but a 
much greater increase of power. The inventive drawing taught by Pro- 
fessor Whittaker will be of much greater advantage to the pupil if it be 
preceded by an accurate copying from nature. Drawing from nature 
leads to accuracy and closeness of observation, and to correctness of con- 
ception, which are of the greatest use in drawing from imagination. But 
inventive drawing, when not preceeded by the practice of copying natural 
objects, would conduce very feebly towards the attaining of either the 
habit of accurate observation, or of graceful and beautiful creations. The 
two modes of drawing are complementary to each other; and the invent- 
ive drawing, or creation of ideal forms, is certainly the highest. But, on 
that very account, because it is the highest, it should come latest; and 
the practice of many school-teachers of introducing it first is subversive 
of natural order. 

The real order of procedure in art is more universally observed in 
music, in which airs are learned by imitation, and the child is never re- 
quired to extemporize melodies. Singing has been introduced very ex- 
tensively into public schools, and the instruction almost invariably is 
begun by simply teaching the children to sing melodies by ear. In schools 
of a higher grade they are taught to read the ordinary musical notation, 
and are initiated into the mysteries of transposition, which involves a 
slight knowledge of thorough bass. We think that in high schools and 
colleges the knowledge of music might be extended further into the rules 
of composition, both as regards harmony and musical form, and that the 
pupil should be required to compose melodies, and harmonize them. They 
would be worthless to others; but the attempt to write them would 
greatly increase the scholar’s enjoyment of music. 

The most extensive and important group of the historical sciences is 
included under the name of languages. Logically this follows the study 
of labor and of art; we must know things before we can talk about them; 
and, logically, language precedes law; we must communicate our ideas 
before we can enforce them. But, practically, the study of language be- 
gins at the hour of birth; and when the child enters school he already 
talks fluently. The first point of instruction in school will naturally be 
to teach him to read and write the language which he has learned to speak. 
And, since we are talking of those who use alphabetic writing, the first 
step in this process naturally should be to teach the child to analyze 
his spoken words into their phonetic elements. This ought indeed to 
have been done at home; nothing will so surely and so rapidly teach a 
child the correct enunciation of words, as teaching it, in its earliest ef- 
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forts at speech, to enunciate, as an infantile amusement, the separate 
elements of spoken language. But, as this is not usually done at home, 
it devolves upon the teacher, as the first labor when the child enters 
school. As the pupil learns to distinguish the elements of speech, and 
to form them distinctly, separate from words, he should be taught the 
alphabetic signs that represent them; not giving them the names by 
which they are commonly designated, but, at first, teaching them as the 
symbols of the sounds. For instance, the word aitch should not be taught 
to the child until he is perfectly familiar with the fact that the character 
h signifies a roughness of breathing, while the mouth is in a position for 
sounding any vowel. Untortunately, our English alphabet contains but 
twenty-six letters, three of which, c, 7, and x, are superfluous; leaving 
only twenty-three symbols by which to represent forty or more sounds. 
Moreover, in our ordinary spelling, we are not content with being thus 
obliged to represent at least seventeen sounds by symbols already appro- 
priated to some other sound; we also represent a single sound by many 
different symbols, and our language, instead of being alphabetic, is, in 
the ordinary orthography, logographic. A child cannot, therefore, be 
taught to read ordinary English printing in any natural and easy way. 
A tough constitution resists a great deal of hardship and abuse; and a 
vigorous intellect frequently survives the labor of learning to spell in the 
ordinary mode. A man who has lived through a course of bad diet, and 
inattention to the laws of health, is apt to regard attention to such mat- 
ters as a mark of effeminacy; and, in like manner, those whose love of 
literature has not been absolutely quenched, and whose power to see 
truth not wholly blinded, by the ordinary mode of learning to read, 
suppose that there is no urgent need for improvements; but whoever will 
reflect upon the absurdities of English orthography, and upon the gravity 
with which those absurdities are usually introduced to the child as rea- 
sonable things, must perceive that such instruction has an injurious effect 
upon the child’s mental powers, and upon his love of truth. The child 
may survive it, as he survived the compression of swathing-bands, 
drenching with herb teas, and drugging with cordials; nay, the injurious 
effect may, in the case of a very vigorous mind, be infinitesimal; but it 
is always pernicious, and, in the case of persons of small intellectual 
ability, disastrous. 





On xy those who are educated in mind and in will, become good. Such 
take pleasure in becoming good citizens, who will either govern or obey 
in righteousness; they become noble men, who go forward and train them- 
selves in whatever of perfection is yet deficient.—Plato. 
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THE PAST. 
WRITTEN UPON LEAVING SCHOOL. 


How like an ocean seems the mighty Past 

With deep, strong current ever flowing on, 

And washing from the crumbling shore ot time 
Earth’s sun-lit gems, The evanescent hours— 
Those which alone may fit the living soul 

For converse with its high Original, 

Thou transient ones which are “ the present ” termed 
Clasp hands with others and together plunge 
Beneath the rushing waters as they pass, 

The mystic Future, with its spirit tread, 
Advances, like the march of destiny, 

Tarries a few brief moments—then speeds on, 
And lives alone in dream or memory. 

All things are passing, like the rapid flight 

Of thought throngh the broad realms of space. We gaze 
Upon a thing of beauty, and as one 

Of yore, fancy that it may be to us 

A lasting joy, but like the fairy forms 

In visions seen at the calm midnight hour, 

A word, a touch, may break th’ enchanting spell, 
And the too lovely fantasy depart, 

We pluck with lavish hand life’s op’ning flowers, 
And as their fragrance fills the ambient air, 
They turn to ashes in our eager grasp. 

To some bright gem amid the starry train, 
Roaming with Luna through the tranquil sky, 
The eye is upward cast, yet as the soul 

Seems kindling by the electric touch of light, 

A shroud-like cloud doth veil it from the sight. 
Pleasure, with siren song, doth lure the soul 

To join the feast where revelry presides, 

And taste the foam-clad cup of human mirth, 
But e’en while sunny smiles wreathe joyous lips 
The nectar draught is changed to bitterness, 
And the o’er wearied mind is conscious made 
That suchis very mockery. * * * * 

Then cometh Love, with that bewitching tone 
Aad look of melting tenderness which steals 
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Upon the heart like far-off memories 
Of Eden’s beauty, ere the shadows fell. 

Of blossoms culled from hope’s enchanted bower ° 
A chaplet twineth he for earthly brow, 

And sweeps so cunningly the fine-toned lyre 
Whose chords are the affections; but not wise 
Or safely woven is the magic spell— 

Though beautiful as dream of paradise, 

And seemingly enduring as the soul. 

The chaplet fadeth, may be, and the lyre 

Some note of discord hath,—a trembling tone 
Which jarreth rudely on the sensitive ear, 

Like the low plaint of sorrow. There is not 

A higher, holier image out of Heaven 

Than seems enshrined within the joyous heart 
That moveth at the touch of human love. 

And yet the veil which guards the sacred trust 
Is ofttimes rent in twain, and falsehood stands 
Enrobed in the habiliments of truth. 

And what is earthly Fame? A meteor flash— 
A bubble bursting on the wave of time, 

And soaring, proud ambition hath a brow 
Bearing an angel’s semblance, and a voice 

That soundeth strangely sweet to mortal ear, 
But echoes in a hollow, mocking tone. 

And pride which cometh of a princely name 
And gorgeous trappings—is there aught on earth 
Unworthier, unholier than this? 

All have their dreams of pleasure, and pursue 
Earth’s flying phantoms till the mighty Past 
With sweeping surges buryeth alike 

The idol and its worshipper. The Past 

The tomb of sorrow, and the tomb of joy,— 

Of grandeur and of glory, all that claim 

A smile, a tear, or place in memory. 

And yet all is not lost, a hopeful voice 

Doth speak of resurrection; and the true, 

The beautiful die not, but phoenix like, 

Though blackened by decay, shall rise again. 

Is love a mockery? Oh, name it not! 

For the eternal principle is pure, 

And though on earth its harmony be marred, 

It is the soul of music up in heaven. 
The Present pointeth ever to the Past 
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For its most sacred lessons, and prepares 
To tread with hope the Future’s untried ways. 


And thus would I, in this our parting hour, 
Be “true to teachings ” that must ever seem 
Like silver gleams from the undying Past, 

Like living jewels, polishing for Heaven. 
Treading these classic and familiar halls, 

I’ve truly learned that the immortal mind 

May not feed willingly on pageantry. 

There is a latent spark in every soul 

That waiteth only for a touch of fire 

From Wisdom’s altar to awaken and burn 
With such resplendent lustre that the rush 

Of many waters may not quench or check 

The rising flames. There is a voice within 
That seemeth but an echo of that veice 

Which maketh such rich minstrelsy in Heaven. 
There is an inner life, of which the type 

Is found in things pure and beautiful 

That fadeth not with Eden. And the soul, 
With all its eagle-eyed and swift-winged thought, 
That goeth forth to meet and recognize 

Tle eternal form of truth, however guised, 

1s blessed indeed. What matters it to him 
That the rich worldling walks the other side, 
Or the low roof wherein he tarryeth 

Is blazoned not with the vain tinselry 

That others love and worship as a god? 

The master spirits or the mighty Past 

Come in to dwell with him, and with pale lips 
Teach him deep mysteries of ancient lore; 

The stars bend from their lofty orbits down 
And whisper secrets of their azure home ; 
While spirits from the unfathomable sea 

Tell him of wonders in the coral groves. 

And with such ministers the hours pass on 
Unheeded, like the silent flight of time. 

Much knowledge is then hid from human ken, 
And, though the flight be upward, yet the soul 
Is earthly-winged, and therefore prisoned still, 
A misty cloud comes floating evermore 
Between the fettered spirit and its goal, 
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And e’en the step of Reason may not dare 
To tread the vestibule of the Most High. 


The earth seems one great garden of our God. 
And by the wayside many flowrets bloom 
To guide the weary wanderer ou his course, 
And offer incense-odors up to Heaven. 
Cheered by Hope's promises, with trembling hand, 
A few stray buds we have gathered by the way, 
And, of more value far than orient pearls, 
Will be remembered in life’s coming hours. 
Upon the star-lit heavens the eye has read 
Graven in characters of living light 
That an electric chain is binding worlds 
To countless worlds, aud all things to a God. 
The secret chambers of the mighty deep 
Have opened been, and from their rocky halls 
A mystic voice bidden us enter in— 
And with a muffled footstep, and a soul 
Awe-stricken, have we conned the burning words, 
Omnipotence doth reign. With searchings long 
Science has lead the way to the deep fount 
Philosophy, that by a cooling draught 
The fainting heart might be refreshed and gaze 
With joy upon the glorious images 
From realms unknown, that flit in shadows there. 
And bright-winged Poesy has hovered near, 
And calmed with sweet and plaintive melody 
The spirit’s troubled depths until the soul 
Has felt an angel's kiss upon the brow, 
And heard seraphic music in the breeze, 
The whispering tree, and the low minstrelsy 
Of silver waters gliding to the sea. 
Our waking dreams are not mere idleness. 
The beautiful is a rich boon from God, 
And nature seemeth a reflected Heaven. 
There’s a calm beauty in the penciled leaf, 
The delicate tinted flower, the fairy cloud 
That floateth in the azure sky at even, 
And a majestic beauty in the storm 
When light, affrighted, trembling shrinks away, 
And darkness holds an undisputed sway. 
The painted Iris, like a seraph’s smiles, 
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Fills the rapt soul with purifying joy ; 

And unseen fingers in the misty air 

Weave lines of brightness all about our way. 

Ay, ours may be a noble heritage. 

The Future lies untrodden, but the voice 

Of God is heard throughout the universe, 

And in the solemn silence of our hearts, 

Calling in tones of tenderness—“ Be mine.” 

The past is sealed against the coming day, 

And though strange shadows darken earthly hours, 
Yet from its mystic depths bright forms of grace 
Come lovingly to press the weary brow, 

And whisper hope, and strength, and lasting joy. 
And she who from these wayside teachers learns 
To bow in love and rev’rence doeth well—HerLen A Everts. 


USE OF TEXT-BOOKS IN SCHOOL. 


WE would not depreciate the value of text-books in school; on the con- 
trary, we appreciate them at their true worth, and consider them valuable 
assistants to the teacher, when properly used. What we would protest 
against is their abuse. 

Text-books are good in their proper sphere, but, like other good 
things, they are often misused. We have frequently seen teachers, in 
hearing a recitation, take the text-book and read the questions from it, 
in the regular order in which they occurred; the class, in the meantime, 
answering, parrot-like, the questions propounded, while he who could give 
the answer in the exact words of the author was pronounced tho best 
scholar. There were no explanations asked or given as to principles in- 
volved in the subject under consideration; and there was no effort made 
to arouse or cultivate any faculty of the mind save that of memory. Ask 
a child for the why or the wherefore of the thing affirmed, and he would 
look at you in blank amazement, or simply reply that “it was not in the 
book.” Attempt to explain the subject to him, and he will perhaps reply 
“The book don’t say anything about that.” He will seem to wonder 
where you could have acquired any information that was not contained in 
“the book.” ‘The Book,” with him, is ‘law and gospel.’’ The au- 
thors of ‘the book’’ have found out every thing there is to be known 
upon the subject, and have expressed it in the very words in which it 
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should alone be expressed. We have repeatedly met with such instances 
and consider such a misuse of text-books far worse than the entire 
exclusion of text-books from a school. It unmans a child, depresses his 
reasoning faculties, destroys his self-dependence, the cultivation of which 
shuuld be the principal aim of the educator, and causes him to be depen- 
dent upon others for the opinions he may entertain. Such a course of 
education may answer the purposes of a despot, but in our country, the 
child should be taught to think for himself. Our school-rooms should be 
well supplied with charts, maps, black-boards, globes, ete. Our teachers 
should then be so well prepared for their duties as to dispense with text- 
books in recitations. The class should not be required to repeat a rule 
as given by any author; but should be drilled in principles, and taught to 
reason for themselves. But, where the school-room is not thus properly 
furnished, the teacher must, from necessity, be more dependent upon the 
assistance of text-books than would otherwise be desirable. 
Cepar Creek, Feb. 11, 1860. J. O. Lyman. 


———ire——-—--—— 


PARENTAL INFUENCE. 


Tne man who raises a family of children, trains them in habits of so- 
briety, and moral rectitude, gives them a liberal scientific and literary 
education, and prepares them for becoming good and useful citizens, may 
never acquire a large fortune, and perhaps may be obliged to strug- 
gle hard with pecuniary embarrassments in meeting his expenses; but he 
will have the satisfaction of having done one of the best things that a 
man can do. And this accomplished is far more creditable than to ac- 
quire a vast amount of riches, to conquer a nation, or to re-build a 
destroyed city. The wealth of a Girard, an Astor, or a Rothschild, is 
a mere bauble compared with the honor that is due to such a parent. 
The man whose mind is constantly bent on the acquisition of property may, 
in time, estimate his wealth by the hundred thousand dollars yalue, but if 
he raise a family of children that will be fit to be trusted with the estate 
that he will have to leave to them, he will indeed exhibit a noble instance 
of good home education. 

It is a notorious fact that the children of the rich and great are often 
vain, trifling, and dissipated. And why is it so? Their moral culture 
has been neglected. When the mind constantly dwells upon banks, 
stocks, bonds, and the rise and fall of property, its possessor is ill quali- 
fied for the proper moral training of those under his care; moreover, such 
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a person has but little time, and he feels but little inclination to attend 
to juvenile wants and necessities. He feels that he cannot relax his 
dignity so much as to perform those small duties which are needful to the 
right development and direction of the youthful mind. When children 
grow up under such circumstances, their selfish, stupid, or depraved in- 
clination soon begins to manifest itself; and then they seek after its 
eratification by such means as they possess; perhaps they indulge in 
profligacy at the expense of an unwary parent. Or, if restraint be 
applied, it is only such as crafty mischief delights to break through. If ° 
restraint procure submission, it is accompanied with a sullen and secret 
resolve to make ample use of liberty when obtained. When young men 
and young women grow up under such ill training as this, the life of their 
parents will seem to them a season of bondage; and if they leave pro- 
perty to them, the impious youngsters cannot thank them for it, but they 
thank death for taking away their parents that they may scize upon their 
estates, expecting then to procure for themselves the gratification of all 
their inclinations. How few of those whose ambition it is to be rich, ever 
consider that they are accumulating proyerty only for reckless heirs to 
squander in vain extravagance. 


Old age is very appropriately termed ‘‘ second childhood.’ It is atime 
when strength, vigor, and intellect fail. Who then shall minister to the 
wants and infirmities of declining years? When the proper training of 
the children has been neglected, or they have not had from their parents 
that countenance and assistance which their youth and ignorance of the 
ways of the world required, it caunot be expected from them. No pecu- 
niary compensation will ever purchase that kind attention and tender 
sympathy which is so grateful to feeble old age, and which none but duti- 
ful and affectionate sons and daughters can bestow. When parents have 
properly directed the moral habits of their children, prepared them for 
working their way successfully through the world, and cultivated harmony 
and good feeling among them; then may they hope for comfort in their 
declining years, and filial respect will prompt their sons and daughters to 
extend to them all the care and attention that they may need; and thus 
they will repay the toil and expense of the education of their youth. 

Love of home, and the scenes of youthful days, is more or less innate 
in every person, and it is a most excellent trait of character. Let the 
home of childhood, therefore, be rendered so pleasant and agreeable that 
no place more congenial can be found. Then if curiosity to see more of 
the world, and a desire for companions and enjoyments different from 
those there found should induce the youth to leave his parental roof, the 
remembrance of a happy home will, in time, prompt him to return again to 
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share its joys, and to testify filial respect to an affectionate father and 
mother. Well may we venerate the successful teacher of youth, but 
more ought we to venerate the parents who have faithfully performed 
their home duties. Good homes are more needed than good schools. 

G. D. Hunt. 





WATCH, MOTHER. 


Mother, watch the little feet 
Climbing o’er the garden wall, 

Bounding through the busy street, 
Ranging cellar, shed and hall; 

Never count the moments lost, 

Never mind the time it cost; 

Little feet will go astray, 

Guide them, mother, while you may. 


Mother! watch the little hand 
Picking berries by the way, 
Making houses in the sand, 
Tossing o’er the fragrant hay. 
Never dare the question ask, 
“Why to me this weary task ?” 
These same little hands may prove 
Messengers of light and love. 


Mother! watch the little tongue, 

Prattling, eloquent and wild, 
What is said and what is sung 

By the happy, joyous child, 
Catch the word while yet unspoken, 
Stop the vow before tis broken ; 
This same tongue may yet proclaim 
Blessings in a Saviour’s name. 


Mother! watch the little heart 

Beating soft and warm for you ; 
Wholesome lessons now impart ; 

Keep, O keep that young heart true. 
Extirpating every weed, 
Sowing good and precious seed; 
Harvest rich you then may see 
Ripening for eternity. —Home Magazine, 
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TEACHERS SHOULD STUDY. 


Some of the best lessons of life are learned from familiar objects, and 
we do not hesitate to seek instruction from the humblest sources. We 
have often watched with interest the management of steam engines on 
boats and on railroads. A goodly supply of fuel is provided at the out- 
set, and so placed as to be convenient for use. Before the machine can 
be made to work, two things have to be done. A fire must be made in 
the furnace of the engine, and then must be duly supplied with fuel. 
The former of these operations is generally styled by engineers “firing 
up,” and the latter ‘‘ wooding up,’’ or “ coaling up,” according to the 
materials used. We have heard the chief engineer of an Atlantic 
steamship call out to a subordinate, “coal up.” Recently on a railroad 
connected with this city, we heard the order given, ‘‘ wood up. And once 
in a miserable steamer having been weather-bound for twelve hours in a 
Mediterranean port, we heard with joy the Captain’s call, “ fire up.” 

We have been lead to reflect on the consequences that would follow if 
orders of this kind were either not given or not obeyed. Steamships 
would halt mid-ocean, and railroad cars would disappoint us more than 
when blocked up by ‘mountains of snow.’’ Indeed, the whole course 
of business would be seriously affected, and general indignation would be 
excited against the steamboat and railroad engineers. 

Now, we have educational crafts that are stopped in their career of 
usefulness by the ignorance and blunders of the managers more months 
than we spent hours on the Corsican coast. With what joy, then, would 
the call be heard by suffering communities, “fire up: wood up.” With- 
out assuming any but a subaltern’s post, we take liberty of raising the 
cry in our ranks, “ Fire up; wood up.” 

Light and truth are as needful to the teacher as fire and fuel to the en- 
gine. Neither can carry forward either man or humanity without proper 
attention. Therefore, while veritable engineers “fire up”? and ‘“ wood 
up,” let teachers “read up” and “study up” at every interval of their 
labors for the better discharge of their duties. 

We need not institute here a formal and extended parallel. Teachers 
should provide themselves with suitable books, maps, charts, and other 
means of instruction and improvement; and should seek to kindle their 
zeal and quicken their interest in the objects of their profession by study, 
meditation, and intercourse with their fellow laborers. Teachers thus 
provided, and improving their means of usefulness. acquire during the 
lapse of years, great energy of character and power of propulsion, often 
reminding one of the steam engine; and they bear about the same com- 
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parison with improvident, unimproving teachers, that a powerful locomo- 
tive does toa hand car. 

In employing this figure of speech, we need not guard against misap- 
prehension. Though the steam-horse goes snorting through the country, 
and, as a signal to parties interested, utters a shrill whistle on approach- 
ing a railroad station, noisy, officious demonstrations of zeal and interest 
on the part of schoolmasters and schoolmistresses are not hence to be 
commended. Rather such manners are to be characterized as vulgar and 
prejudicial to the best interests of education. Teachers of this order 
may float on the surface of society, but they are not the strongest reliance 
or the best representatives of their profession, lacking, as they generally 
do, the quiet energy and the inherent force of character which spring 
alone from genuine scholarship and mental culture. 


“ A little learning is a dangerous thing; 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring; 
For shallow draughts intoxicate the brais, 

‘ And drinking deeply sobers us again.’” 


Teachers should study and think; for in this way alone can they keep 
in the line of their profession, understanding its aims, maintaining its 
spirit and accomplishing its objects. Unfaithfulness or negligence here is 
a prolific source of mischief, often causing friends to pity and mourn, 
enemies to despise and rejoice, and bringing defeat to the best laid plans 
for the promotion of good learning. They should work, drawing from 
the fountains of heavenly wisdom and illuminating their minds with the 
best lights of the ages. They should read and study the best books on 
the nature, objects, and means of education; or forever resign their 
noble calling.—Rhode Island Schoolmaster. 








WIND AND SEA. 


The sea is a jovial comrade, 

He laughs wherever he goes; 
His merriment shines in the dimpling lines 

That wrinkle his hale repose; 
He lays himself down at the feet of the Sun, 

And shakes all over with glee, 
And the broad-backed billows fall faint on the shore, 
In the mirth of the mighty sea. 
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But the wind is sad and restless, 
And cursed with an inward pain ; 

You may hark as you will, by valley or hill; 
But you hear him still complain. 

He wails on the barren mountains, 
And shrieks on the wintry sea; 

He sobs in the cedar, and moans in the pine! 
And shudders all over the aspen tree. 


Welcome are both their voices, 
And I know not which is best ; 
The laughter that slips from the ocean’s lips, 
Or the comfortless Wind's unrest. 
There's a pang in all rejoicing, 
A joy in the heart of pain, 
And the wind that saddens, the sea that gladdens, 
Are singing the self-same strain! 


a 


OVERTASKING OF PUPILS WHILE IN SCHOOL. 


Tunis is a serious evil; an evil that has been gradually growing upon the 
schools of our country, and requiring at the hands of those having charge of 
them, the most watchful care and attention. Boards of Education and com- 
mittees are held responsible to the public for the amount of labor accom- 
plished in the school-room; teachers are held responsible to their employers 
for the same thing, and their success is measured by the amount “extracted from 
the childish brains,” regardless of the aimost forgotten fact, that children 
have a physical as well as intellectual existence. Then comes the stimulus of 
marks, rewards, emulation between pupils of the same school, and classes of 
different schocls, urged on by teachers whose pay and position depend upon 
the most done in the shortest possible time, and too often the urging and encour- 
aging of fond parents and friends; and all combined keep the mind of the child 
up to the highest pitch of intellectual attainment. What wonder, then, that uns 
der all these spurs and incentives to labor, 80 many break down in early child- 
hood? What wonder that we see in our school rooms so many pale, wan cheeks, 
where we should look for rosy health? What wonder that we oftener see in the 
school-room than elsewhere, the curved spine, the depressed chest, the worn and 
jaded and sickly forms of those who should be erect, with full expanded chests, 
and all crowned with vigorous health ? 

Six hours of hard intellectual labor, in the school-room, is as much as the most 
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vigorous can long endure, and this for the time our schools are in session,—ten 
months in the year,—would break down many robust and healthy men What, 
then, must become of that class in our schools, and the number is not small, who 
are feeble and delicate and sickly? Asa nation, intellectually, we are making 
rapid strides. If we have not found the royal road to learning, we have found all 
the short ones, and all the means of rapid progress on them. But phy-ically, we 
are, as a pevple, degenerating. Machinery is doing much of the labor of the 
land; manly sports are out of date and ign red, and we are fast becoming a na- 
tion of pigmies in body, out giants in mind, especially in childhood. This onght 
not so to be; education, in our day, should give well balanced, well disciplined 
and well developed minds—minds prepared to think, to reason, and to determine, 
in strong, healthy, and vigorous bodies. 

That modern writer who endeavored to show that murder was one of the “ Fine 
Arts,” must have h:din mind an American school-room, where the Board of Eds 
ucation, teachers and parents were all endeavoring, in the most refined and gen- 
teel way, to render valueless or extingui-h the lives of those placed in their 
charge. The tyrant who gave orders for the destruction of all the first-born of 
his dominions, has justly been regarded as a monster of cruelty, and his name has 
been anathematized for the last eighteen hundred years, and will be to the end 
of time. What measure of condemnation should then be meted out to those who 
go to work systematically, not with the intent, to be sure, but no less effectually, 
to destroy, not only the first-born of theland, but all from five years old and up- 
wards? More than one half the children born, die before the age of eighteen ; 
how many of them die of education it may be difficult accurately to determine; 
but that many of them are educated out of existerce, and others suffer trom this 
same fearful malady, none who are visitors to our school-rooms, and are ob:erv- 
ers of what they will there see, will, for a moment deny. Horace Mann said, 
years ago, and the evil has been constantly on the increase since, that so far as 
the body is concerned, ‘‘our schools provide for all the natural tendencies to 
physical ease and inactivity, as carefully as though paleness and languor, muscular 
enervation and debility, were held to be constituent elements of national beauty,” 
And such is the case; a languid and sickly body, bending in childhood under the 
weight of mental labor that would crush most persons of mature years, is re- 
garded as ‘‘ interesting,” “‘ promising,” “ beautiful,” if from that same wan, worn 
body, ou examination day, come torrents of French, Latin, Philosophy, Astronomy 
and the Higher Mathematics, all in the enunciation of every word, syllable and 
letter in exact accordance with Worcester or Webster. 

If it be true, as a prominent and faithful laborer in the cause of education once 
asserted, that ‘‘a man without high health, is as much at war with Nature as a 
guilty soul is at war with the Spirit of God,” and it over-tasking the mind in 
childhood tends to destroy or impair the constitution or health, then surely no 
Board of Education can be guiltless if they permit any over-tasking in the schools 
under their charge, on any pretence whatever. “Strict discipline and hard study’ 
are the only certain grounds of success; butthat discipline and study -Hould only 
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last during the five, or at most, six school hours of the day, and then the books 
should be cast aside, and the balance of the day devoted to hard physical labor, 
athletic sports, gymnastics, or such other bodily exercise as shall tend to harden 
and develop the muscular system —Report of Luther Haven, President of Board 
of Education, Chicago. 


Superintendent's Department. 
OPINIONS, &C., FROM THE OFFICE OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 


(Continued from the March Number.) 

Q. Can a member of the District Board resign his office ? 

A, He can not. There is no provision of law allowing the resignation of any 
office in the District Board. In this respect the offices are unlike all others; for 
nearly all other offices there are express provisions for filling a vacancy arising from 
resignation. A vacancy may occur, in any of the District offices,—by refusal to 
qualify after election, by removal from the district, and by death, and, in the case 
of the Treasurer,—as stated last muuth,—by declaration of the Governer, when- 
ever judgment is obtained against the Treasurer on his official bond. 

Q. Can the Town Treasurer take School District Orders in payment of the 
town tax ? 

A, He can not. The District Treasurer cannot pay out moneys belonging to a 
particular fund, or raised for a particular purpose, on orders drawn upon any 
other fund, and consequently he cannot take orders of the Town Treasurer in 
stead of money, unless the funds coming into his hands are those upon which the 
orders are drawn. (See Sections 72 and 174, Chap. 18, R. S.) 

Q. Is the District Treasurer obliged to take tax certificates of the town treas- 
urer in payment of a delinquent school tax ? 

A. He isnot. The law provides that, when collected, the County Treasurer 
shall pay over to the Town Treasurer the delinquent school taxes in money, or 
credit them upon moneys due from the town to the county, and the Town Treas- 
urer must pay the same over to tho District Treasurer. Neither the school tax 
levied by the County Board, nor that raised by a vote of the town can ever be 
delinquent so long as there is any money in the Town Treasury, as the law pro- 
vides {that the moneys raised for school purposes in any town shall be paid first 
and in full. (See Sec. 72, Chap. 18, and Sec. 36, Chap. 23, R. S.) 

Q. When an officer is appointed to fill a vacancy occurring in the District 
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Board, does his appointment hold to the end of the term during which the va- 
cancy occurred, or till the annual meeting next following ? 
A. Only till the annual meeting immediately following appointment 


holds only from one annual meeting till another, and all appointments thus made 
expire by limitation at the time of the annual meeting next succeeding. 


-, Bh > ms 





TO TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS AND SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


The undersigned desires to meet the Town Superintendents and District Offi- 
eers of the several towns of the counties herein named, at the times and places 


designated : 
Dodge County, Horicon, Thursday, “ 5 
Sheboygan “ Sheboygan Falls, Friday, “ 13 
Waukesha “ Waukesha, Monday, “ 16 
Walworth “ Whitewster, Wed’sday,“ 25 
Grant « Platteviile, Tuesday, May 1 
Monroe “ Sparta, Friday “ 11 
Marquette “ Montello, Tucesday, “ 15 
Waushara “ Wautoma, Friday, “ 19 
Portage “ Plover, Tuesday, “ 22 
Waupaca “ Waupaca, Thursday,“ 24 
Green Lake * Berlin, Mouday, * 28 
Jefferson “ Jefferson, Thursday, “ 31 


Other appointments will be made in course of time as arrangements can be 
perfected. 

I desire to consult with School Officers upon matters connected with the inter- 
ests of the schools under their charge, and by personal conference to secure grea’ er 
uniformity in carrying out the details of our school system. A general attend- 
ance is most earnestly requested. J. L. PIcKarpD, 

State Supt. of Pub. Instruction, 





NOTICE. 


Tose having correspondence with this department are requested to furnish, 
their full address—town, nearest post-office, and county. It wiii save trouble 
and secure more prompt replies. 
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In making appeals to this department against the action of any officer, it is 
most respectfully requested that all matters of a merely personal or political na- 
ture be omitted, and that all correspondence be confined to simple statements 
of facts bearing directly upon the point at issue. The regulations concerning 
appeals as found in the School Code for 1859 will be rigidly enforced. 





TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES FOR 1860. 


In compliance with invitations received, and with the assurances that local 
arrangemen's for the accommodation of all teachers and those designing to teach, 
will be made, a session of the Zeachers Institute will be held as follows : 


At Prairie du Chien, Crawford County, March 22 
“ Richland City, Richland “« 2% 
“* Tafton, Grant La April 2 
“ Albion, Dane « “ 3 
* Black Earth, bed “ *. % 
* Horicon, Dodge S = 79 
“ Sheboygan Falls, Sheboygan “ eS § 
“ Waukesha, Waukesha “ “« 16 
“ Whitewater, Walworth “ «2 
« Platteville, Grant « “« 30 
“ Monroe, Green « May 3 
“ Sparta, Monroe, “ * ¥F 
“ Montelle, Marquette, “ “« 14 
“ Wautoma, Waushara, “ “« # 
“ Plover, Portage, “ = 3 
“‘ Waupaca, Waupaca “ “o 
“ Berlin, Green Lake “ os 

31 


“ Jefferson, Jefferson, “ « 


Each institute will be opened on the evening of the day named above, wi'h an 
address on the subject of Public Instruction. 

During each day there will be exercises, conducted by competent and experi- 
enced Teachers, illustrative of the principles and methods of education applicable 
to pubtic schools of different grades. 

Each evening will be devoted to an address, or discussion, on some educational 
subject, which the public generally are invited to attend. 

Teachers, or those preparing to teach, who enroll their names as in attendance 
on the first evening the Institute opens, will be entertained, free of expense, 
during the session. The place of meeting will be announced in the local papers. 

Several of the appointments are made at the time of the meeting of the County 
Teachers’ Association, and the exercises of the two will be so arranged as not to 
interfere, Henry BaRNARD, 

Agent of Regents of Normal Schools. 
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Atlathematical Department. 


Solution of Problem No. 34.—We will first give a general solution. of 
which No. 34 is a particular case. 

Let / equal the altitude of the cone; Sits slant height; @ equal the 
radius of the base, and C its circumference; x, y, and z the coordinates 
of any point of the coiled line. Let the origen of coordinates be at the 
center of the base of the cone, the axis of the cone, the axis of z, and 
the line joining the origen of coordinates with that point on the circum- 
ference of the base where the coil commences, the axis of x. Also, let b 
equal the projection upon the radius vector upon the plane of xy, and @ 
equal the angle which that projection makes with the axis of 2. The 
equations of the coil are readily found to be z=0 cos. a, y=0 sin. a, z= 


ht tb, If s equals the length of any part of the coil, it is shown in 


most treatises on the Calculus, that ds?’=dz°+dy?+dz’=in this case, 
h?2 
db? +07da? + pr. (1.) We must now determine the value of da’ in 


terms of 4 and constants. Let p equal the advance of the coil for each 
revolution, x the number of revolutions, and 7 the ratio of the diameter 
to the circumference. We have from similar triangles this proportion, 





: RS -SB 
viz: S: Ri:np: R—c.°. — (2.) We have also a=2nr 
a » 2rS 2r8 
".n=F (3.) From (2) and (3) we find a= ; —" .°. a= 
2rS 4r? S? ete : 
Ep and dat = — Fy Substituting the value of da? in (1) and 


” 2rS b ‘ , 
reducing, and we have n= a0 Gt 6°; and by integrating, mak- 








Oap VOpA 
ing 5=0, and reducing, roe pane log. ot i). (4.) 


Which gives the whole length of the coil, considered as a mathematical 
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line. The logarithms used are the Napierean logarithms, and are equal 
to 2.3025851 times the common logarithms of the tables. 
In Problem 34, S=150.0075 feet, nearly; p=,'; feet, and C=9.42478 
feet. Substituting these values in (4) gives us s'=8490 feet, nearly. 
Jas. M. Incauts. 


Solution of Problem No. 35.—Let 2x equal the base, y equal the 
height of the required rectangle. Then 2ry=max. The differential of 


‘ i yda. 
this equals zero, because a maximum is a constant; hence, dy= — = 
A Poesy b'rdz 
(1.) Differentiating the equation of the curve, we get dy= ————. 
y 


b? bY? 
(2.) From (1) and (2) we readily deduce yo =—(«'—2"); which 


? ; ‘ 1 
gives 2r—base=a V2, and y=height=- z 


~- In problem 35, a=5, and 
v é 


bo} | 


. 
. ~ * % 7 

b=3; hence, the required base=5 V 2, and the height= - 

V2 


A. W. Wniitcom. 


; = Problem No. 39.—How can the ‘ Section” of the 
“ B United States publie Jands be divided into four equal 
a parts by means of lines starting from the “ quarter 


b corners?” 
Fr’ eee | Were the section in reality what it is in theory, an 
: exact square, in which the quarter-section corners are 
established at the middle ofeach side, the question would be easy to an- 
swer. But owing to inaccuracies in the government surveys, in some 
cases needless, in others unavoidable, this smallest surveyed division of 
the public lands is an irregular eight sided figure, resembling the annexed 
diagram, in which 4, B, C, D, represent the section corners, and a, 6, 
ce, d, the quarter section corners. No method of dividing it into four 
equal parts by lines meeting the sides at the points a, ), ¢, d, has yet 
been made public, so far as the knowledge of the propounder of this 
question extends. The statute rules of this and other western States 
only approximate, and, in some instances, lead to very incorrect results. 


Problem No. 40.—The sum of a geometrical progression is 12235764, 
the ratio is an integer; from these data required the ratio, first term, and 
number of terms. 

Every example like the above can be solved. A. W. W. 
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Editorial Miscellany. 





WE have delayed this number in order to give a synopsis of changes in the 
school law made by the Legislature. A bill was passed giving to the districts at 
their annual meetings the power to authorize the District Board to admit to the 
privileges of the school, pupils residing out of the district, and to charge a fee 
for tuition; giving to the Board the authority to make rules for the government 
of the schools; to suspend and expel pupils for noncompliance with said rules ; 
to require additional security from the District Treasurer when that already given 
fails or is insufficient ; and changing the time of the annual apportionment of the 
School Fund from March to June. 

The laws, as passed, will be given in full in our next issue. 

The Legislature failed to perfect the Township Library System, and matters in 
reference to it remain the same as before the session. The tax has been collected, 
the ton per cent. withdrawn from the school fund, and the money will remain in 
the Treasury drawing no interest, and doing no one any good. 

A Bill, well considered, and carefully drawn was introduced into the Senate. 
which, if it had become a law, would have perfected the Library System, and put 
the people in pozession of a large amount of useful reading, of which they will 
now be deprived, without any corresponding benefit in the use of the money 
which was raised for the purchase of books. 

A Bill to repeal the law of last winter was introduced into the Assembly by 
Mr Howland, of Kenosha, and passed that body by a large majority, but did not 
pass the Senate, and nothing further was done in the matter. We shall give the 
Bill to perfect the system in the next number of the Journal, and shall then have 
something further to say upon the subject. 


Pror. CuHauncey Goopricu, of New Haven, died on Saturday, March 17, in 
the seventieth year of his age. The venerable man was known chiefly to the 
public through his admirable work on British eloquence, and his valuable services 
in editing, revising, and enlarging the later editions of Webster's Dictionary. 
These have given him a reputation for thorough and finished scholarship, not only 
throughout our own country, but wherever the English language is spoken. 
Although he devoted so much labor to these works, he faithfully discharged the 
duties of a collegiate or a theological professor during the larger portion of his 
life. He was for many years Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in Yale College, 
and has been, since 1889, Professor of the Pastoral Charge in the Theological 
Seminary. He was a zealous, earnest, benevolent, Christian man, and his mem- 
ory will be widely and fondly cherished. — Advocate, 
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Arron, Rock Co.—A correspondent of the Janesville Gazette furnishes the 
following note in regard to the school exhibition in that place: “ Allow me, 
through the columns of your paper, to notice the exhibition of the Afton school 
ot last Thursday evening. The exercises commenced at 7 P. M., and the house, 
though crowded to its utmost extent, was held for four hours, interested and de- 
lighted. Order and interest prevailed throughout. The speaking of all was 
excellent, and allow me to remark, I think it seldom, in any exhibition of this 
kind, so much talent is to be met with; there were actors in that school exhi- 
bition who might even now challenge comparison with the stage. In fact, every 
thing was carried through with a zeal and propriety which reflects the highest 
credit on the actors and the thorough drilling of their energetic and accomplished 
teacher, F. D. Hunt. The people of Afton are alive to the interests of schools, and 
their management and encouragement is worthy of commendation. S. D. B.” 


Scuoon Exursitions—on the whole are, no doubt, a valuable means of stimu- 
lating the endeavors of pupils, and can be made to subserve Only a good purpose. 
But they are liabls to various abuses, and we think the evils are often allowed to 
preponderate over the benefits to the pupil. An exhibition is an evil when it is 
used by the teacher as a means of conciliating a visiting committee with a show 
of rapid attainment on the part of pupils which is only specious, the result of 
skillful management on the teacher’s part, rather than the actual proficiency of 
the scholars. So it is when (from watever motive) the teacher, in order to have 
his classes appear well, crams them with a form of sounding words, in answer to 
set questions, which they repeat without any more clear ideas than so many well 
trained parrots would have. An exhibition is an evil when it is made the occa- 
sion of a mere “show off” of certain pupils who may have a talent for declama- 
tion or singing or piano-forte playing, or other taking ‘‘pertormance "—and for 
the getting up of these performances undue time is spent, to the serious neglect 
of the more essential branches of study. Too often the detriment of this neglect 
is suffered not only by the “porforming” pupils, but also by the rest of the 
school, the teacher being so much absorbed in the preparations for exhibition as 
not to give the other school duties their meed of attention. Intelligent and con- 
scientious teachers need but reflect a moment on this matter, to see how great 
is the liability to these evils, and to feel how deplorable such abuses are. A reg- 
ular examination of a school by the proper committce, in the presence o parents 
of the scholars, is always salutary in its influence, but a desire for the eclat of a 
showy “exhibition ” too often leads to the employment of time and means which 
are prejudicial to the pupils’ advancement and the highest usefulness of the school. 
—Educational Herald. 


A Goop RuLE.—Applicants for situations as teachers in the Kenosha public 
schools are required, during their examination, to write three themes of not less 
than the length of a page of letter paper, upon some prescribed topic connected 
with school keeping. This is to test the teacher’s power of expression; 
and also to show penmanship, orthography, English Grammar, etc. 
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Pror. ALONZO Gray died at Brooklyn, N. Y., on the 10th ult., aged 52 years. 
He graduated at Amherst College in 1834. During his college life he made the 
material sciences his special study. He had designed entering upon the minist:y, 
and commenced and completed the theological course at Andover, Mass. But he 
soon after became an associate teacher in the old Phelps Academy, at Andover 
While here he continued his favorite study, and gave to the public his two vol. 
umes on chemistry and chemical agriculture. He then assumed the chair of 
material science and mathematics in Marietta College, Ohio. From the college 
he came to Brooklyn, about twelve years ago, taking the same professorship in 
the Brooklyn Female Academy. Here he revised his chemistry, and issued a 
valuable work on natural philosophy. Eight years ago, he erected two large edi- 
fices on Montague street, Brooklyn, and opened in them the Brooklyn Hights 
Seminary. He since added a third. This institute bears a very high reputation. 
In this last period he issued, in connection with the late Prof. Adams, of Amherst 
College, a text-book on geology. These four volumes, and several lectures and 
pamphlets on educational subjects, constitute his published works.— Century 


Hopson, St. Croix Co —The following notice of the schools of this vity we 
copy from the North Star: ‘The closing exercises of the winter term of the 
public schools of this city took place last Friday, and we are certainly gratified to 
learn that the students all acquitted themselves with much credit both to them- 
selves and to their teachers. There was a perfect ‘sea of heads’ of the ‘rising 
generation’ visible Speaking, singing, reading compositions, and papers of their 
own getting up, was the order of the day. Remarks were made by Hon. A. D. 
Gray, Rev Nelson Prof Bartlett, and & Curtis Simonds, Esq, the Superintend- 
ent; who deserves much credit for bringing our schools to the prosperous posi- 
tion they now cccupy. The teachers during the past term were, Prof. Weld, 
(author of Weld’s grammar,) of the higher department, Miss Marian Childs, of 
the intermediate, and Mrs. Weld, Miss Martha Hodges, and Miss Anna Cleveland, 
of the different primary departments. It is seldom that teachers give such uni- 
versal satisfaction as have these during the past winter. Mr. Bartlett’s select 
school also closed on Thursday of last week, with an exhibition of the progress 
his students had made, which is spoken of in the highest terms by those who 
were present. 


MINERAL Potnt.—The public schools in this city were never in a more flourish- 
ing condition than the present winter, We regret, however, that they have lost 
one of the best teachers they have had. Alex. Wilson, Esq., who has been 
principal of the higher department for several years past, and under whose ad. 
ministration our public schools have been brought to a standard of usefulness 
seldom attained under no more favorable circumstances, has retired from the busi- 
ness, and his place is now filled by Mr. W. E. Clifford, late of Mineral Point 
Seminary. Mr. C, we understand, is an excellent teacher, and while we regret 
the loss of Mr. Wilson, we are gratified that the district has been so fortunate as 
to secure the services of so competent a person as Mr. Clifford.—7Zribune. 
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OsukosH —We find in the Courier the Report of the City Superintendent, Mr. 
Seavey, from which we learn that the schools in that place are in a prosperous 
condition. In each ward, except the fifth, there is a primary, an intermediate, 
and a grammar school, and there is one high school for the city at large Mr. S. 
D. Gaylord, formerly of Connecticut, is Principal, assisted by Miss Mary Park. 
The number of pnpils in the high school is reported at one hundred and thirteen, 
A normal class of fifteen was maintained through the fall term, and the progress 
of the class reflects much credit upon the accomplished Principal and his faithfal 
assistant. The Superintendent is a zealous worker and a fast friend of popular 
education, and sustained by the cooperation of the Board, he will succeed in 
raising the schools to a high standard, and in turnishing all needed facilities for 
the comple education of the children in that wide awake and growing city. We 
hope to be able to give our readers some extracts from his report hereafter, 


RAcine.— We find in the Advocate the following in reference to the death of 
Mr. C. H. Burbank, late principal of one of the ward schools in that city: “Ata 
special meeting of the teachers of the public schools of the city of Racine, held 
March 17th, 1860, the following preamble and resolutions were unanimously 
adopted ; 

Wnherkas, It has pleased the Giver of all good t> rem»ve from our midst our friend and fellow 
teacher, therefore, 


Resolved, Tnat we, the teachers of Racine publi: schools, whi'e recognizing this dispensation 
of an all-wise Providence, take this occasion to manifest our united sympathies with those who 
have been so sudde: ly bereaved. 

Resolved, That, in the remvval of our fellow teachor fr.m his sphere of usefulness, the cause 


of education has beea bereft of a tried and efficient eo-laborer. 


Resolved, That while we would adm:re his earnestness of purpose in the social and intsllect 
ual sphere, we would also imitate the many virtues that cha-acteriz:d his moral and religious 
life. 

Resolved, Chat these resolutions be published in the city paper+, aud a copy be presented to, 


the relatives of the deceased. 


Moses ADAMS, Chairman,” 


WE have received the sixth annual report of the Board of Education of the 
city of Chicago for the year ending Feb. ist, 1860. It comprises the report of the 
President, Luther Haven, Esq., (a portion of which we give in this number,) the 
report of the Superintendent, W. H. Wells, Esq., the report of the Principal of 
the High School, C. A. Dufee, Esq., rules, regulations, ete., ete. 


SEE new advertisements of Ivison, Phinney & Co", and Sheldon & Co., in this 
number. Teachers who wish to supply themselves with good text-books will do 
well to examine the advertisements, and select such as they need. 
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HOMEWARD BOUND, or the Chase; a Tale of the Sea. By J. #gnNIuoRe# Cooper. Illustrated 
from drawiugs by F.0. C. vurley. New-York: W. A. Townsend 4 Co. 1860. 

This ia the fourteeuth volume in the splendid edition of Cooper in process of publication by 
the above named compauy, and is equal to its predecessors in typography, illustrations, and 
binding. Thongh some portions of this work—especially the portraiture of the character of 
Mr. Steadfast Dodge—subj cted the author to pretty sharp criticism trom the Amb»rican pre‘s, 
on its first publicaticn, still the reader will be intere:ted in the cruise of the Montauk, and the 
characters of Captain Truck, Eve Effipgham, Mr. Sharp and Mr. Blunt are worthy of careful 
study. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By Joseph E. Worcester, LU.D. Bos- 
ton: Hickling, Swan & Brewer. 1560. 


This work, so long announced and so anxicusly looked for by scholars and critics, is now 
fairly before the pubic. A massive crown quarto of 1854 pages, neatly bound and beautifully 
priuted, one is prep ssessed in its favor from the first, and a coctinued examination will not 
disappoiat first expectations. Every page of the work gives evidence of the ability, skill 
and re :earch of theauthor, It comprises, atter the Preface and Table of Contents, Principles of 
Pronunciation, embracing a key to the eouads of the marked letters, and remarks upon the 
key; achapter on Accent; remarks on Orthopy and Orti cepists; Orthography, with rules 
for spelling, and a list of words of doubtfu 1 or varicus orthograpby; a short treatise on Eng- 
lish Grammar ; a list of words with the proper prepcsition aunexed; the origin, formation, aud 
etymology of the English language ; Archaisms, Provincialiems; history of English L-x'cog- 
raphy ; Engli-h Orthcepists; a catalog :e of Evgiish Dictionaries; a list of the principal scien- 
tific works used in the preparation of the Dictionary; a table of Abbreviations and -igns used 
in the work; THe VocaBuLaRy, and an Appendix contain ng the pronunc’ation of Greek aud 
Latin proper names; pronunciation of Scripture preper names; pronunciation of Modern Geo 
graphical names ; prononciation of Distinguishe! Men of modern times; Abbreviatioas used in 
writirg and printing; Signs used in writing and printing; and a col:ection of words, phrases, 
anc quotations from the Greck, Latin, French, italian, and Spanish languages, comprising 1354 
pages, beautifally prin:edon good paper, and illustrated with about one thousand cuts of ani- 
mals, p'ants, instruments, apy aratus, etc., etc. The vocabulary is very full aud complete, con- 
taining nearly every word in the language, and the definitions are clear a.dcorrect. We shall 
hereafter give a closer analysis of its peculiarities, and compare it with its rival, Webster, but 
in the meantime we advise our readers to examine the work for themselves, and judge of its 
merits, 


ELEMENT APY ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLCGY. for Colleges, Academies, and other Schools; 
by E1,warD Hitchoak, DD LL.D, of An beret Collt ge, ane LDWARD Hincucock, jr., M. 
D., te: cher in Wilistop &m pery, f!¢w-York: Ivison. Phinrey & Co., 43 and 50 Walker 
St.; Chicago, 8. C. Griggs & Co, 39 and 41 Lake St. 1860. 


The general plan of this work will be seen by referenceto the following table of contents: 
After a preliminasy statement of principles and definitions, Chap. 1 is devoted to the Bones; 
Chap. 2 to the Muscies ; Chap. 3 to the Nutritive Organs; Chap. 4 to the Circulating System, 
Chap. 5 to the Respiratory, Vocal aud Calo ific Organs; Chap 6 to the Lymphitic and Secreting 
System; Chap. 7 to the Nervous System; Chap 8 to the Senses; and Ch:z 9 to a consideration 
of the religious teachings of the sul ject. The matter is well arranged, furnished with appro” 
pria e headings, and is profusely ijlustrated. Asa work for the clase-room, or the g:neral read 
,, it is unsurpassed by any with which we are acquainted. 





